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more hostile to the northerners. There was something' between them of the same sort of antagonism as that which developed between the Lowland Scots and the English neighbors to whom they were after all more nearly akin in race and language than to the Celts of the north. The language of the south, the langue d3 ocf differed as much from the French of the north as both differed from the languages of Spain and of Italy, though all alike were founded upon Latin.
Louis VII. was a man of far less ability than his father. His efforts to enforce his supremacy over the fuedatories in his newly-acquired Aquitainian dominion met with a very limited success, and he committed a very serious blunder as a politician in going off on the Second Crusade. By so doing he lost grip at home, while the failure of the crusade did not add to his prestige. Then he committed a still more serious blunder. He and his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, were an extremely ill-assorted couple; and he sought to escape from his matrimonial troubles by procuring the annulment of the marriage on the ground that he and she stood within the forbidden degrees. He succeeded; but by so doing, he lost Aquitaine altogether, since it was in fact not his but hers. Very shortly afterwards the shrewd but exceedingly self-willed lady married again, taking for her husband the young Count of Anjou, Henry, whose county had already been joined to the duchy of Normandy, and who was, moreover, on the point of becoming King Henry II. of England. Consequently Aquitaine was added not to the royal domain of the French king, but to the possessions of the House of Anjou, the whole constituting zbcw haK of France, apart from the strength which Louis's feudatory aerived from the independent possession of England
In England itself the course of events may be very briefly summarized. When William the Norman conquered England he had before him the opportunity of establishing the royal power on a stronger basis than was known anywhere else in Europe, In England the feudal theory of land tenure by military service had hardly come into existence; troops were still raised by the old system of shire levies not as the followers of a territorial magnate. All the circumstances were favorable to the Crown. Canute had begun, the system of great earldoms; but the Conquest enabled William to forfeit vast estates by degrees, distributing them among his followers, so that, without any special effort on his part, none of them held a dangerously extensive tract of land in one region. The theory of feudal tenure was at once enforced Every landholder big or little, new or old, was compelled to do homage to the king for his estate. What Conrad II had tried to do in Germany William did in England There were crowds of small men holding their lands direct from the king, owing service to him and to no intermediate power; and the Crown was able to enforce the pri&ciple that the feudal obligation to the king overruled any obli-